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Staple & Green Groceries, | G- A» Sadersor, 
Crockery, Queensware and Sporting Goods, | © GROCERIES & PROVISIONS. 


We Carry the Best and PROVO, UTAH. 
Most Complete Stock of 
Sporting and Athletic 
Goods in Provo. Agents 
for the Celebrated A. G. 3:5 ACE aE ALIN 
Spaulding Official Sporting 

Goods, Base Balls, Foot Electrical Supplies. 

Balls, Boxing Gloves, Ete. 


CALL AND SEE US. 
58 CENTER ST. 


OPPOSITE POST OFFICE 


Secure your > Wm. M. Roylanee, 
XMAS PRESENTS NEXT a 


vars Stuwart Ranges 
ATKMS MILLIKBYPABLORS|” 2, Bot Biagas, 


Academy Avenue, Get one and Keep your 
Mrs. Atkin has put in an ‘FEET WARM.’ 
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CHARACTER IS POWER. 


FEBRUARY I, 1902. 
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RELATIVE SENSATIONS: 


tote tete 
Or Be Contented With Your Size. 
fritit 
I. was onee walking down the 
street, as I thought, pondering on 
what advantages would be _ afforded 


me if I were small. I could play foot- 
ball without having so far to fall, or with- 
Out having any bones thrust so near the sur- 
face in prostration. Or it might be possible to 
enter for the high jump or the hurdle race. At 
any rate, 1 might do something which would 
place my name on that valuable trophy 
Which is ready to receive inscriptions of 
honor. 

Just at this part of my musings, I was 
passing along a rather dark portion of the 
street. According to my impression, it was 
in the early evening soon after dark. There 
seemed a perfect quiet which gave my med- 
itating mind an opportunity to continue its 
task.: Suddenly a light touch on my shoul- 
der called me to the consciousness of where 
I was. and of the nature of the place. There 
was no lamp to light the walk, consequently 
I could not get a clear idea of the details of 
the surroundings. 

“**You were wishing you were smaller,’’ 
said a low voice by my side, as I was trying 
to learn who had so unexpectedly and quiet- 
ly hailed me. 

‘*Yes,—I—was—I—but who are you and 
how did you know of what I was thinking?’ 
I returned, not caring to answer definitely 
until I knew by whom I had been addressed. 

‘*Sh! Let it suffice that I did know,’’ re- 
plied the voice. ‘‘Do you still have that 
desire?’’ 

Half mechanically but hesitatingly I ans- 
wered, ‘‘ Yes—that is—I don’t want to lose 


_ 


a 


any of my present strength, but I 
like it if I were smaller.’’ 

I felt a touch on my head, as of a staff, 
and atthe same time heard these words: 
‘*In three minutes you shall have your wish. 
If at any time you desire to regain your 
present stature, come here at one o’eloek in 
the morning. Good-bye.’ 

Tho I saw no one leave, [ had the sensa- 
tion of loosing some companion. 
was something to think of. Perhaps I 
ought to call the marshal. But no, that 
voice, what it said, the manner of vhailing 
and leaving me, all caused wonder in my 
mind. Down the street I continued, busy 
indeed, striving to come to some conelusion 
in regard to the incident, 

Presently I realized that a pecular feeling 
Was passing over me. I was nearing the 
lighted portion of the street and could see 
the lamps, but they seemed to dance and 
twinkle mockery at me. All objects seemed 
to sail round and round. I remember there 
was a jolting up of all that mass of optical 
sensations. Then for atime I knew nothing. 

When consciousness began to steal over 
me, I felt much the same as a pussy must 
feel up the sleeve of an overcoat. I had 
the sensation of an abundance of clothing 
most loosely arranged. Tho it took some 
time to find the cause of my extraordinary 
feelings, I at last ascertained the conditions. 
My collar had shifted in an anterior direc- 
tion far enough to have made very good ear- 
pads, and just above the front collar button 
my nose protruded forward, having under- 
neath it the bright red bow I had been very 
fond of wearing. Of course it occupied” the 
place of the mustache [had never been able 
to coax into the world. A look atthe sleeves 
of my coat and the legs of my pantaloons 
reminded me of the same.parts of a Chinese 
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gentleman’s clothing should they be great- 
ly extended. The hands were slightly past 
where the elbows ought to have been, and the 
feet had evidently started on an exploring 
expedition up the trouser legs, 

During the time my eyes were taking in 
these points, my mind was striving to ac- 
count for them. They were seen and men- 
tally explained at nearly the same time. 

Then followed a rolling up of sleeves and 
pantaloons; with a knotting and doubling of 
suspenders, and a very uncomfortable feel- 
ing because of an exremely long shirt front. 
At last, a little anxious as to how the act 
would result, [ carefully rose. After further 
rolling up and knotting and fussing, I found 
myself hand-free and earnestly hoped I was 
the only person out, But to my disappoint- 
ment, a gentleman and lady, neither of whom 
| could recognize, were coming toward me, 
evidently on their way to the ball. 

Oh, there was my hat. Greatly inconven- 
ienced by the shirt front, I picked it up and 
placed it on my head. Lo! Utter darkness 
ensued! Hat and collar bad met. 

Tho the lightness of my hands had at first 
seemed strange and I had moved them about 
in a jerky manner, never being able by. the 
first attempt to place them where I desired. 
[had now become acquainted with their 
diminutive size so it was the act of but a 
moment to remove the covering. There [ 
stood hat in hand. The reader may take a 
snap shot. 


‘*Come, boy, stand aside and let us pass. 
You think you’re fit for Congress, don’t 
your You'd better go home and get your 
own clothes on.’’ 

Now there were more new things to do. I 
had not attempted to move my lower limbs 
but just looked in mute appeal at the couple 
who were almost tome. But the gentleman 
had asked me to move, and on his face I saw 
an expression which told me he expected a 
compliance with his request. So I proceed- 
ed to stand aside. But horrors! Out slip- 
ped my leg, taking with it the shoe which 
fitted so loosely it almost left the foot. It 
came in fierce contact with the gentleman’s 
shin. 
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The next thing I didn’t know; but the next 
thing I did know was that. 1 was picking my- 
self up from the gutter. After gathering my 
scattered senses, [| slopped towards the near- 
est dry goods store, which was half a 
block away. What oceured there need not 
be related. Suffice it to say, I emerged a 
half hour later dressed in perfectly fitting 
clothes. 

{t was nearly time for the ball to begin 
and | agreed with my young lady that we 
should attend. Therefore, it was to-wards 
her residence I started. I must have felt 
much the same lightness of foot that a horse 
feels when very heavy shoes have been re- 
moved from his feet. For a time, each step 
might have caused an observer to think I> 
was in training for the high kick, 

‘Tt was not withont serious forebodings 
that I knocked at my lady’s door. As usual 
I saw the smile of weleome, but when she 
saw me a look either of disappointment or 
disgust, took the place of the pleasant 
smile. I said, ‘‘eood evening’? and called 
her by her given name. 

‘“Who are? I don’t you, but you are 
somewhat impudent,’’ was her combined 
question and statement. | 

‘‘Why Rose, don’t you know me? I——’’ 

‘*No, I don’t know, but I know you are 
a very impertinent boy to address me as 
you do.”’ 

Her eyes and manner began to show 
anger and [I was getting uneasy. If I were 
to identify myself, that surely was not a 
good beginning. 

‘Now tell me who you are and what your 
business here is,’’ she said sharply. 

‘Why Miss Rose, don’t you recognize me? 
I have come to take you to the dance as I 
agreed. Now just rP 


‘You take me to the dance! You must 
be impudence personified and thoroly em- 
boldened,’’ she retorted sarcastically, then 
laughed in the same manner, 

‘‘Now my young lad if you want to be 
successful in life you had better study 
social etiquette for three or four years. 
I’m sure you need to take such a study for 
that time. Anyway you had better leave 
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The Editor as Kicker ‘If anything goeswrong, 


and Preacher. or right either for that 
matter, the editor points it out with an 
exhortation; when there is any advice, or 
commendation, or theory, thru the lack of 
which the community are all but lost, he is 
ready with his thoughts—those pathetic edi- 
torial thoughts. 

A big nose has often been held to be char- 
acteristic of the editor's phiz, but recent re- 
that 
So full of authority and wis- 


flections substitute for a@ superior 
maxillary. 
dom;so infallible in judgment: so prudent 
and courteous in criticism,—he preaches, 
advises, eaters, rants, and jaws. 

These knowing things were typified in one 
of the city ‘‘sheets.’’ It said something 
about the management of concerts, es- 
pecially did it rave about the slouchy man- 
ner in which the Lulu Gates Concert was 
conducted. A sore head or offended spleen, 
or something! The Concert, every news- 
boy knows, was the most successful ever 


given in Provo. We do not say this to pro- 
voke a ‘‘scrap’’ but we wish to vindicate 
the able men who managed to sell 3,000 con- 
cert seats. . 


It is the way of human crea-_ 
tures to say nothing good 
We praise 


Judge John E, 
Booth. 


about aman until his funeral. 
our friends when they cannot hear us: just 
a light form of backbiting. Perhaps we are 
afraid of spoiling them. But a sound mind- 
ed man is never ruined by praise or flattery: — 
congratnlations become his food; flatter- 
ies are thrown like peelings into the street. 

For over twenty years, with no pecuniary 
inducement, Brother Booth has been our 
our teacher, in the way that all 


teacher; 
who have taught here before, have been 
ours. He is one of the great pilliars which 
has endured! 

Last Sunday evening we listened to him 
speak. The ‘‘Sacrament prayer’”’ is old, 
but old themes lose all their triteness in 
the hands of a philosopher. The con- 
sistency of the words were amplified in a 
most rational manner. 

People who love philosophy better than 
fun, will love Judge Booth and will always 
THE WHITE AND BLUE 
brighter 
days, and a pleasant association with us as 


give him audience. 


extends to him a wish for 


long as he lives. 


A Strange Not a ‘‘ Devotional’’ passes 
Prayer. without we pray for some absent 
friend. So common has the eall been made 


upon us that we seldom pause over its sig- 
nificance. The other morning a request 
came from a Michigan professor, a man not 
belonging to our Church, and a prayer was 
made for him. Was it strange that he 
should confide in us? From over the conti- 
nent comes requests—are we the mediator? 
Who has a dream of our future influence? 


‘‘Our Temple of Learning and Faith!” 
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Was Jene R——— ever known to work? 


Bread tickets, cheap, at the W. & B. 
office. 


Do you know that girl with a freckle on 
her nose? 


Do you know Lawyer Jno. Walker and 
Janitor Nielson? 


President Linford was down the other 


morning from the B. Y. C. 


Missionary to Sub.: ‘‘What ‘do these 
hall-desperadoes have to do any way?” 


The Felon, Jos. F., has just been ‘‘laid 
up’’ with felons on nine of his fingers. 


Prof. Wolfe spent Tuesday in Salt Lake 
on business connected with the school. 


The Dutchman’s short name: Sis-ne-cris- 
to-ver-van-pro-fan-tim-tam-tire-lire-mac-fan 
-el-wel-squire. 


Miss Effie Howe, one of our most prominent 
music students, has been engaged as assist- 
ant piano teacher. 


State Supt. A. C. Nelson lectured under 
the auspices of the Parent’s Class, Wednes- 
day evening, January 15. 


Prof. Miller, thru a suggestion from the 
President, will christen the band, ‘‘The 
Academy Euphony Company.’’ 


Brigham Smoot of Provo has been engag- 
ed to assist in the Chemistry Department. 
Prof. Brown will assist in Pedagogical 
work. 


Angus M. Cannon, President of Salt Lake 
Stake, lectured before the Parents’ Class, 
January 22, on ‘‘The Latter-Day Saint 
Father.’’ ( 


We are glad to see Miss Mamie Ollerton 
back to school. 


Oscar B. Young, a member of the Board, 
was one of the Academy visitors last week. 


Dr. Taylor spoke to the young ladies in 
the Y. L. M. I. A. meeting Friday morning, 
January 22. 


A girl wanted, She must be a good house- 
keeper and not intimate with any young 
man. Call at 611 E. Sixth North St.—G. — 
Cail vp 


Bishop J. W. Knight and Mrs. Jennie B. 
Knight, who have just returned from 
Canada, spoke in College Hall after De- 
votional, Wednesday, Jan. 15. 


Monday Morning, Jan. 15, will lone be 
remembered by Academy teachers, students, 
and friends. Miss Lulu Gates presented the 
School with a check for $1,000.30, the pro- 
ceeds of her concert, for the benefit of the 
Domestie Science Department. Mr. Jacob 
Gates, and Mrs. Susa Y. Gates, parents of 
Miss Lulu, were present and made short ad- 
dresses. Mrs. Lucy B. Young, in whose 
name the Department is founded, and Mrs. 
Teenie S. Taylor, a member of the Board, 
were also present and spoke of the prosper- 
ity which the Academy now enjoys. Miss 
Gates in avery appropriate speech, presented 
the gift to the school, saying that as much as 
she loved music, she loved home more, and 
was glad to be able to help a Department 
where home duties were considered. She 
completely won the hearts of the students by 
her sweet humility. Prest. Brimhall ac- 
cepted her gift in the name of the School 
and with the School wished Lulu every suc- 
cess and happiness. Before the exercises 
closed Miss Gates sang, ‘‘You and I”? and 
‘Annie Laurie,’? accompanying herself on 
the piano. The love and best wishes of the 
entire School go with her on her eastern 
tour, 


_ Prof. Miller has arranged daily rehersals 
for the brass band and orchestra. 


: The advanced elass in music is now 
studying ‘*The Creation’’ by Hayden. 


Why is dentistry like aleebra? Bucause 
the extraction of roots is the most painful 
part. 


There was no matinee Saturday afternoon, 
January 18, on account of concert Saturday 
night. 


Some one is after a wife, if we rightly 
interpret the rib-act spoken of by Prof. 
Hickman. 


’ The Fourth Ward Sunday School of this 
city gave a program in College Hall, Sat- 
urday, January 25, for the little children. 


One can only wonder what will be next 
when he looks at Prof. N. L. Nelson, sitting 
at a type-writer pondering over the key- 
board. 
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_. Prof. Hickman lectured in Lindon Sunday 
evening, January 19. Friday he went to 
_ Sevier County to lecture before the teachers’ 
institute. 
Dr. J. M. Tanner visited the School last 
Sunday and expressed his satisfaction at 
the way in which it was conducted. The at- 
-tendance has greatly increased since last 
semester. 


_ In addressing an audience most people 
_ put the ladies before the gentlemen, but they 
have the cart before the horse. Woman 
came after man and she has been after him 
ever since. 


- The Utah County Teacher’s Association 
held its monthly meeting in the Academy 
last Saturday. Pres. Brimhall, Prof. 
Evans and Mrs. Stevenson of Salt Lake 
City were the principal speaker's. 


A ladies’ chorus and a male chorus has 
been formed from the advanced music class. 
These choruses will furnish musie in De- 
votional two or three times a week to re- 
lieve the regular choir. 


More aparatus has been received for the 
Physical Laboratory this week. This de- 
partment is in a very prosperous condition 
and is ealling on the boys of the Wood- 
work Department for more cupboards in 
which to keep the apparatus. 
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The following poetic effusion was re- 
cently found in the Faculty room by the 
janitor. The writer can get the original 
copy by applying to the President of the 
Academy and paying for this advertisement: 


WHAT’S IN A NAME? 


In the name of the man I love: 

There is ‘‘A* for angelic, like the beings 
above: 

There is ‘‘L’* for the love that he gives un- 
to me, 

There is ‘‘L.’’ for my love dear to thee; 

There is ‘‘E.*’ for efernai, the time of our 
love, 

There is ‘‘N’*’ for the nething outside of 
our love— 

OH! 


There is joy in the springtime, but short is 
its charm; 

There is music in summer, altho it is warm: 

There is fruit time in autumn, the grape and 
the wine, 

There are evenings in winter, so long, so 
divine; 

There is rest in the hush and the darkness 
of night, 

There is trust in the dawning and freshness 
of light, 

There is hope‘in the clouds with their prom- 
ise of rain, 

And wealth inthe promise of seed time and 
grain; 

There is life in the sunshine that comes from 
above: 

There is ALL in the name of the man that I 
love. 

a) = 


O. W. Jarvis has been elected President 
of the *05’s. 


Several new classes have been organized 
and are working earnestly. 


/ Prof. Swenson gave a most interesting 


lecture before the Pedagogium last Thurs- 
day afternoon on ‘‘The Verb, its classitica- 
tion and Inflection,’ 
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‘Practice makes perfect,’’ but some of 
Prof. Allen’s penmanship students defy any 
man to prove it. 


Always judge aman by the company he 
keeps. If this is true we would judge that 
Dell Webb was a 06. 


Several new type-writers have been re- 
ceived and more have been ordered to ac- 
commodate the many students. 


C. Holbrook, although you would not 
think it, occasionally spends the wee small 
hours of the night, under the protection of a 
**W olf.’’ 


Prof. Nelson delivered three lectures dur- 
ing Saturday and Sunday, January 25, and 
26, at Price. He did not return until late 
Sunday evening. 


The ‘07’s have a very active secretary. He 
is well up in the rules of reformed spelling. 
January 27, a notice appeared on the bulle- 
tin board in which ‘‘attendance’’ was spell- 
ed ‘‘attendence.’’ Evidently S. P. needs a 
course in seventy lessons. 


Missionary FElocution. Prof. Nelson: 
‘*Young man, take that hot mush out of your 
mouth and read so I can understand you.’’ 

Boys, dont’t try to eat your breakfast in 
the Erocution Class. 


Byron Colton is a bright boy. He is peg- 
ging away at mathematics, and is deeply 
interested in nature study. He knows the 
source of all streams in the Seeond Do- 
mestic Ward having explored (w) Hol(e)- 
brooks. Ask Ora. 


Dr. Taylor spoke to the Young Ladies 
for a few minutes last Friday on ‘ Right 
Living.’’ His remarks were excellent and, 
judging from the applause, were much ap- 
preciated by the girls. Among other things 
he gave this definition of a school girl:;— 
‘* An armful of books, a mouthful of gum, 
and a headful of boys.”’ 


Gentleman. How do you make ice cream? 

Lady. We take some cream and flavor it 
with some extract, then add a few eggs and 
sugar, enough to please the taste. Then put 
it in the freezer and freeze it. 


Gentleman. Are these freezers expensive? 
Lady. No, not very. 
Gentleman. [think I shall get one and 


take it home with me. It would be so nice. 
You know we can’t get a bit of ice down 
there. 
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Student speaking of the Symphony Or- 
chestra. Say, they played that whole piece 
without a discord! 

If Missourri wore Mississippi’s New Jer- 
sey, what would Delaware? Answer— 
‘* Alakska’’ (I'll ask her, ) 


The ’02 girls (not having beaux) are to be 
complimented on the way they resign them- 
selves to their books. 


Pete Poulson does not treat the College 
girls to gum this semester. Having put his 
heart out on ‘*Grace’’ during his visit 
home, he can’t afford it. 


Robt. Ashby has been seen to study of 
late, and is even making a mark in his 
classes. It wouldn’t be fair to search the 
cause out of the Training School. 


The cynic is one who never sees a good 
quality in aman and never fails to see a 
bad one. 

BEECHER. 


First Freshman: ‘‘What studies are you 
taking?”’ 

Second Freshman. ‘‘I believe I'll take 
Gography and Eccademics.” 


‘‘Tt’s no use for you girls to waste your 
sweet smiles on Mr. N. C. Peterson. He de-. 
clares, in words of soberness, that he is al- 
ready spoken for.’* 


The Chicago Symphony Orchestra has 


come and gone, but the music remains. 
The impression was indelibly made and 


our long anticipated pleasure has been fully 
realized. 


Student: ‘‘Well, John, what are you 
missionaries doing in the athletie line? ’’ 

Missionary: ‘‘Oh, a little of everything. 
We have singing class, and read from that 
there book Nelson made up himself.’’ 


The new grand Emerson piano which was 
given to the Academy by Taylor Bros, Co. 
of this city, arrived here Tuesday, January, 
28. It will be used in College Hall. The 
one it replaces will be used in the Kinder- 
garten Department. 


1908’s Class Meeting. Member: ‘‘I know 
that motion is ont of order for B. H. Rob- 
erts says so.’’ 

Pres.: ‘*‘ Where does he say it?’’ 

Member: ‘‘ Why, inhis Rules of Order 
of course. ”’ 
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IMMAGINATION. 
(Continued from Last Issue. ) 


Take it in history. A good deal of history 
will remain merely verbal, unless pupils are 
cultivated in the power to present to them- 
selves the personages and scenes they are 
talking about. If there were not so much 
hurry to get over the ground; if more time 
could be spent on a smaller but more im- 
portant number of historical events, and the 
children were encouraged and given an op- 
portunity to build up the picture of what 
they are talking about; or were even made 
to speak or act it out to a certain extent, 
using the characters until they got a feeling 
of what these various people were like, and 
got moreover the strongest’ visual image 
possible of the scenes and physical sur- 
roundings in which these things happened,— 
I think you will agree with me, that even if 
they did not know so many facts when they 
got thru the history, yet what they did 
know would be very much more vital to 
them, much more a part of themselves. 

The same way in literatnre. Very often 
teachers expect children to appropriate the 
beauties of a poem and they really don’t do 
it. They naturally wish to please their 
teacher and often pretend that they do see 
beauties in it, when in fact it is only a col- 
lection of words to them simply because they 
have not pictured the thing for themselves. 
‘Take some simple poem such as is read in 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, and in- 
stead of talking so much about the words 
used, take pains to see that the children are 
picturing to themselves one scene after 
another that is described there; and I think 
it will not take more than one or two ex- 
periments to convince you that literature 
will mean more to them than it ever did be- 
fore. Take Whittier’s ‘‘Snowbound” or 
any of the poems by Lonfellow, or Whittier, 
or Holmes, which we are accustomed: to use 
in the reading lessons in school, and ask 
fewer questions about the grammatical con- 
struction of this and that, or the verbal 
points, and spend more time simply on hav- 


ing the children see the whole thing. 


This reminds me to suggest in passing 


that it is not well to do what is sometimes 
done, that is, ask the children too much 
about their images. You want them to think 
about the scene but you do not want them 
thinking about their own images. Teachers 
have heard something about images and 
image-making, and stop every few minutes 
to ask the children about their images; as a 
result of which, you will see children gazing 
quite painfully around the room and think- 
ing more about whether the image is there 
than about the thing itself. It is not 
necessary to keep talking to children about 
imagery. It is rather better to suggest the 
scene and give them time to image it for 
themselves. Many children are naturally 
pretty strong visualists. The power is more 
apt to grow weak as we grow older than to 
grow strong. I would rather not ask the 
children too much about -their images: in- 
stead, have them get up and tell their pic- 
tures. 

I want to go back once more to the matter 
of reasoning, because it is generally thot 
that reasoning has no connection at all with 
imagery. The ordinary understanding of 
reasoning is that it is taking two truths and 
from them drawing a third truth different 
from the other two. That is a correct, 
logical statement. It tells what happens 
when we reason. We do start with two 
truths and cometo the third; but it doesn’t 
tell us how we reason, what is going on in 
our minds when: we start with two truths and 
arrive at a third. It is a logical, rather 
than a psychological definition. The ‘teacher 
is more interested in the psychology of the 
thing. I would suggest that what really 
goes on when we reason is that the mind 
starts with two truths different from each 
other, then, with what we call reason, these 
images are manipulated and finally made to 
run together and blend, so to speak, into 
another image. When, therefore, we find 
children having difficulty in understanding 
and explaining a thing bh the logical side, 
ninety-nine times out of a hnndred the best 
way to correct the fault is not to try to deal 
with the reasoning directly, but to go back 
to the images w hich are the basis of the rea- 
soning. In the majority of cases, if these 
original images can be made definite and 
clear, it will be found that the reasoning 
process will then very largely take care of 
itself. 

In answer to a question Dr. Dewey said; 
Tt is all wrong to have the children personi- 
fy every thing. lf they personify things 
themselves do not interfere with them. It is 
a mistake to think that they will not be in- 
terested in things if they are not personified. 
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PERIODS OF GROWTH. 


DR. DEWEY’S FOURTH LECTURE. 


Shakespeare’s Seven Stages—Early Infancy—Later 
Infancy—Childhood—Youth. 


I am going to speak on the periods of 
growth,—the periods of development—in 
child life. I suppose Shakespere was the 
first person to make:a classification of the 
various ages of man, and I do not know 
that anyone can improve very well in gen- 
eral on the classification he gave. The ery- 
ing infant, the schoolboy going so whining- 
ly and unwillingly to school, the youth, the 
lover, the warrior, the matured man, the 
judge, and the reminiscent old man living in 
his past and second infancy, are the seven 
stages. We might not classify them exact- 
ly as Shakespere did, and yet his classifica- 
tion is scientific as well as finely expressed 
from a literary point of view. 

We have first the period of early infancy, 
lasting up to the time of the acquisition of 
speech. On the average this period ends at 
about the age of thirty months. Then comes 
the period of later infancy, from this time 
up to six or seven years. Then we have the 
period of childhood, up to the age of adoles- 
cence, say thirteen or fourteen. This is fol- 
lowed by the period of youth, the end of 
which is fixed conventionally at between 
eighteen and twenty-one years. It will not 
be necessary for us to carry our survey be- 
yond that, because it is within these four 
periods that the cohscious education of man 
occurs. 

While the period of early infancy, two and 
a half years, does not fall within the period 
of schooling, there are a number of points 
in the mental growth of that period which 
are perhaps worthy of some attention, even 
from an educational standpoint. Speaking 
in general, it might be said that the purport 
or struggle of this early period is to get 
command of the body as a tool or instrument 
of the mind. We have to spend our first 
two or three years, catching up, so to speak, 
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with our body. We have our eyes, ears, 
legs, arms, and vocal organs, but we do 
not know how to use them; and it takes just 
about all we can do for two or three years 
to learn to manage these things. 


But in learning to manage them we learn 
a good deal else besides, 4 good deal more 
than physical control. We get the begin- 
nings of mental control thru tackling this 
job of managing our physical organs. John 
Fiske has put a good deal of stress upon 
what he calls the ‘significance of prolonged 
infancy,’’ or delayed infancy—the putting 
off the period of attaining maturity. He 
calls attention to the fact that the infancy of 
the human young is much longer than that 
of the animal young. Others have since 
called attention to the fact that the more 
barbaric the race, the shorter the period of 
infancy, the greater rapidity with which 
children mature; and the more civilized the 
race, the longer this period of relative help- 
lessness or social and industrial dependence. 
Mr. Fiske emphasized the effect this linger- 
ing infancy has on society, calling attention 
to the fact that the longer children have to 
be cared for, the longer will parent and 
child be knit together by ties of affection. 
His conclusion is that one of the things 
that have been influential in building up 
homes filled with the spirit of care and af- 
fection is the long period in which the young 
have to be taken care of. 


We certainly know that among animals 
where the little ones are matured very rapid- 


ly, there is very little or no family life. 


The ofispring take care of themselves so 
quickly that the parents are not held to- 
gether. The period of helplessness and de- 
pendence among children has developed the 
intellectual as well as the moral qualities of 
race; the acquirement of prudence, of thrift, 
and of planning ahead, resulting mainly 
from the fact the little ones have to be 
taken care of. Soitis that Fiske insists 
upon the proposition that the helplessness 
of the infant and the prolongation of infan- 
cy, so far from having been a disadvantage 
or backset to the race, has been a very im- 
portant factor in the moral and intellectual 
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hold up this book, you see it is a book so 
instantaneously that it does not occur to 
you there is any mental process, any cre- 
ative activity required. But that is because 
you have the power of seeing so thoroly 
formed that it goes on automatically. You 
do not have to use force and will-power to 
walk; and if it were not for our having lit- 
tle ones among us, and seeing what a strug- 
gle they have to learn to walk even, we 
might think walking, too, were something 
impressed upon us from without, and not 
requiring active energy on our part. It is 
because these things have become a habit on 
our part that we are not conscious of the 
activity of thought and attention put into 
doing them. But the child, when he is 
reaily learning to see, to hear, and to walk, 
is solving problems; he has to investigate, 
experiment, correct his mistakes, and start 
over again, in order to do the thing right. 
The problem is much more complicated than 
we might think, and it is in dealing with 
these problems, which to us do not seem to 
have much intellectual significance, that the 
child gets the beginning of his mental train- 
ing; because he has to use his memory and 
judgment in order to see and hear and walk 
and talk. In a certain sense he is also get- 
ting beginnings of moral discipline in that 
he is finding out the processes of control. 
In order to do these things he has to learn 
to direct his activities to a certain definite 
end, and I think we should all be very slow 
in saying that there is no moral value in 
acquiring this ability to control, even in the 
use of the physical organs of the body. 
When the child can walk and ‘talk, can 
use words—employing his physical organs 
to make sounds which are intelligibie to 
others—he has completed what we might 
eall the first epoch of his career, that of 
early infancy. Atthe age of two and one- 
half years, the child, as a rule, will have a 
pretty good vocabulary. The average child 
in average surroundings knows six or seven 
hundred words when he is two and one-half 
years old. Children vary about this. Some 
who are bright in other ways are backward 


about learning to talk. They understand 


the words. They are mentally learning to 
put words together very often in their minds 
before they try them in speaking. I was told 
of a boy who had absolutely refused to talk 
until he was about three years old. The 
parents had heard that children whe are 
backward often begin to talk in a remark- 
able way. One day as he stood by the win- 
dow he remarked, ‘‘When it rains it is 
wet,’’ That was a contribution of youthful } 
genius which has been handed down in the 
family. While the intellectual quality was 
not up to the expectation of the parents, it 
was, a8 you notice, a somewhat complex 
sentence. These were the first words he ever 
uttered, and he must have been practicing 
talking in his mind for some time. For some 
reason he had not seen fit to bless the world 
with his discoveries until he made that very 
scientific observation. 

When the child has gained the power to 
walk and talk he has the ability to enter 
freely into relations with others, and of 
eourse that means the attaining of intel- 
lectual and moral freedom, the ability to 
initiate, the opportunity to try things for 
himself, and make acquaintance with things 
and objects on his own account. Walking 
is, so to speak, a sort of outward symbol of 
the elementary beginning’s of moral freedom; 
and then there is also the ability to talk, 
then the great world of social intercourse is 
open to the child. I should say that just as 
the essential mark of his first period is mak- 
ing acquaintance with his physical organs, 
and consequently with the intellectual and 
moral discipline which go along with the 
mastery of that problem, so the next period 
up to the age of six or seven is character- 
ized by the making of fundamental social 
adjustments. If we stop to think we shall. 
see that the child learns about all the larger 
social relations between the time of two and 
one-half and six or seven years of age. 

The society with which he comes into re- 
lation is not a very large one. It is com- 
posed generally of his own immediate fam- 
ily, his relatives, his neighbors, and the 
few other children who are playmates. But 
to make the necessary adjustments with 
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of capacity is after all rather limited, be- 
cause he knows simply the local uses of the 


things which present themselves to his 
senses. Now it is by the power of imagi- 


nation, or imagery as [ tried to explain it, 
that the child gets released from the bond- 
age or thralldom of sense perception and 
begins to build up a larger world. 

I saw a little baby once, a bright boy of 
about three and a half years of age; who 
happened to see a watch chain hanging in a 
pendant form. ‘* See the hammock,’’ said 
he, swinging it back and forth. That ex- 
pression represented the dawn of imagina- 
tion in him. If he had seen an actual ham- 
mock he would undoubtedly have tried to 
swing it back and forth. This was simply a 
watch chain; but it suggested something not 
present to his senses. Now it is this carry- 
ing over of one experience into another 
which marks the dawn of imagination in 
children; and consequently marks their 
emancipation from enslavement to the very 
limited world of things which can be pre- 
sented to their senses. 

Some brought up a question about chil- 
dren’s make-believes. There is no question 
that this is a marked feature, perhaps the 
most marked feature of the mental life of 
children in their third and fourth year. The 
child gets hold of an acorn ctip and plays it 
is a teacup. He makes believe leaves are 
plates, and very soon he has a whole tea- 
party organized. I have never seen a child 
of three years old who did not go thru the 
form of knocking at the door and coming in 
and saying, ‘‘How do you do?’’ We all 
know these little plays and make-believes of 
ehildhood. They are part of what makes 
children so cunning. We always say, ‘‘How 
cute they are!’’ But we do not always 
recognize the great intellectual principle in- 
volved in these things. I tried to indicate 
that these make-believes are not, in one 
sense, the make-believes that we have in 
fairy tales and myths. The child that makes 
believe that he is making a eall, is doing a 
real thing after all. The child who lays out 
his acron cup and leaves and plays tea- 
party, is playing something which in itself 
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He is not going off into 
the purely unreal world. So it is with most 
of the make-believes of children. As far as 
I have noticed normal children, they always 

make believe the things which they see 
other people doing. Thru imagination and 

make-believe they are learning to under- 

stand their world. The child is not com- 

petent to have a real teaparty: he is not 

competent really to cook the food and set 
the table and all the rest of it; but by play- 
ing these things he gets a certain control 

over the form of the process and a certain 

educative knowledge of the elements and 

factors that enter into it. The child is so 
immature, so incapable physically and in 

many respects mentally, that he cannot do 

the real thing, and cannot therefore get the 

education that would come by doing the real 

thing: but by making-believe doing it, he 

becomes acquainted with the factors and re- 

lations involved. This make-believe is a 

sort of vicarious means by which the ehild 

brings home to himself a world of experience 

too complicated and too difficult to come 

within the reach of his practical, real 
powers. The child therefore whose imagi- 

native life is cut short, whose life of make- 

believe and play is eut short, has, of ne- 

cessity, an arrested development. These 

plays are the tendrils by which children 

reach out in every direction to lay hold of 

and become acquainted with truths and ac- 

tivities which otherwise they never would 

come in contact with. Itis a wonder the 

world had to wait so long'to recognize the 

great educational valie of these plays and 

activities of early childhood. To be sure, 

Plato taught this truth over two thousand 

years ago; but his words and ideas did not 

make much impression, and for centuries 

the plays of childhood were, on the whole, 

looked upon with a good deal of contempt. 

They were rather despised as trivial, or at 
least treated simply as amusement: 
which could be tolerated because — 
children were children and ecouldn’t be 
expected to do things which could 
amount to anything; and so were not 
given credit for value of any sort. It was 
not until the time of Froebel that it was 
recognized what a great power—what a 
necessity in mental and moral growth are 
the play activities as based upon the child’s 
imagination. 


is perfectly real. 


(Continued in Next Issue. ) 


here or someone will come soon who will 
throw you into the fish pond, if I ask him 
to.”’ 

But I knew of whom she spoke, and hence 
did not fear that wonderfully obedient per- 
son. I knew he would not come. Therefore 
it was not extraordinarily brave for me to 
venture further parlance. Besides, the con- 
dition was a serious one tome. I so much 
desired to dance as my new self. I fancied 
I eould almost tread the air. So I said, 
‘Miss Rose! I wish I could make you un- 
derstand. Can’t you‘ssee who I am?’’ 

' ‘**T ean see you are the very essence of 
- impertinence. You may leave now, or I'll 
set the dog on you. Idon’t care to waste 
any more time.”’ 

That there was no dog on the place I well 
knew, but I kept at a respectable distance 
from Rosa, for she was thoroly angered. 
- Onee more, however, I ventured to identify 
myself by saying, ‘‘I am not so dangerous 
as to give you cause to set the dog on me. 
May I come in where there is more light, 
that you may have a better chance to recog- 
nize me.’’ 

+ **T’ve seen all I care to see of you,’’ re- 
torted she. ‘‘Now you go or I'll seald 
you.’’ 

In a moment she appeared with a steaming 
tea kettle. I went! 


It was a disappointed boy who entered the 
ball-room and sought a quietcorner. Rosa 
had not recognized me. No one else would. 
~ As the evening wore on I sat unnoticed and 
_ almost unseen, watching the dancers enjoy 
themselves. One o’clock came very slowly; 
but at last was near, and I started to meet 
_ the unknown being again. As I walked, my 
mind was busy thinking. True, I may have 
been somewhat ungainly, but I had had 
many friends and much enjoyment, neither 
_ of which IT had ever appreciated until then. 
‘Just at the hour named, I heard the mys- 
) terious voice say, ‘‘ So you're satisfied, are 
= you? 

—_  *‘Ves,’’ was my answer. 

‘Then always remain so and live the life 
designed for you.’’ 

The sensation of being alone again came 
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over me, and I stood thinking. There was 
a life designed for me, then? I was just as 
T ought to be. It was my duty to be con- 
tented with being just what I was. These 
and other kindred thoughts passed thru my 
mind. But thiuking was interrupted by a 
peculiar, dizzy feeling and the sensation of 
tight apparel. 
Great heavens! 
anywhere to be off the street. 


I must get somewhere— 
My large 


suit! I must have it! I must run! 
‘The first attempt awakened me. I had 
been lying in a cramped position. It was 


just a dream, but it taught me a lesson. 
Homo LONGISSIMUS. 


2°08 
NEVER TALK BACK. 


tet bt 
Never talk back! sich things is 
hensible: 
A feller only hurts hisse’f that jaws a man 
that’s hot, 
In a quarrel, ef you’ll only keep your mouth 
shet and act sensible, 
The man that does the talkin’ ’ll git 
worsted every shot! 


repper- 


Never talk back to a feller that’s abusin’ 
you— 
Jest let him carry on, and rip, and snort, 
and swear; 
And when he finds his blamin’ and de- 
famin’ ’s jest amusin’ you, 
You've got him clean kaflummixed,—and 
you want to hold him there! 


Never talk back, and wake up the whole 
community 
And eall a man a liar, over Law, er Poli- 
tieB.== 
You can lift and land him furder and with 
eracefuller impunity 
With one good joit of silence than a half 
a dozen kicks! 
Jumes Whitcomb Tiley. 


oo & 
‘©A man who is not ashamed of himself, 
need not be ashamed of his early condi- 
tions. ’’— Webster. 


pis, 
ith 
A Mistake or 


Two. 


Mr. Rydaleh desires to cor- 
rect an error of our last issue 
in this, that while a department ‘of law is 
being sought to be established in the Acad- 
emy, and while he instructs in the same for 
three hours a week, still he asks us to say 
| that this work is not under his charge, but 
that Judge J. EK. Booth, who for years has 
taken a class in the study of law, is the 
head of this branch, and that Mr. Rydaleh 
‘but aids him. 

Errors are liable to sneak-into our locals, 
- but we are always ready to drive them out 
_ whenever we catch them. In justice to the 
_ Librarian-in-chief, we ought to say that he 
hasn’t seven assistants, as was asserted in 
our last. We try to be honest, we love light 
more than darkness, but we are not infal- 
lible yet. 


«God Bless Lulu may give many grand 


You.” concerts; we may listen to the 
world’s grandest operas; but to her and to 
us there can never be a snperior to that 
simple concert—‘‘GOD BLESS 


The tears of the giving, and the 


_ earnest, 
® YOU.” 
tears of the parting, mingled with the most 


_ joyous smiles—we cannot paint it, we can 
_ only see its moving picture in our mind as 
“You —and 1?’ 


again re-echo in our soul. 


the strains of again and 


oo & 


Our Daughter at the capital makes her 
latest and last title quite conspicuous as she 


announces herself, L. D. S. U. We have 
too many letters now: ‘‘B”’ is sufficient, 
significant—well, why all this boasting—of 
the Biggest and Best. 
McKinley, like most great men began life 
as a teacher. 
Go 6 
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Chips. 
get 
The National Edueational Association 
holds its annual meeting next July at 
Minneapolis. The Commercial Club, the 
863 teachers in the Publie Schools, and the 
citizens of that city are all working towards 
the entertainment of our Nation’s edu- 
cators. 
oo © 
Boys who are tempted by the ‘'Stink- 
weed,’’ will do well to emigrate to Canada 
where even cowboys abandon the ‘‘fiery 
mouthpiece. ’’ 
oo © 
The editor of the 
the way things are. 


Democrat tells stories 
When a concert is suc- 
cessful, he says 80. He was once the editor 
—the first, in fact—of THE WHITE AND 
BLUE. He is still our friend and we wish 
him well. 
oo @ . 

We want it carefully understood that, 
while TE. A. Nielson tutor, 
editor, author, and bachelor, he has not 
been promoted to the position that Allred 


is a monitor, 


him—that of 
/ 


inadvertently named _ for 


janitor. 


9 Oo & 

An excellent theme for caricature: the fel- 
low with his feet in the Academy and his 
head in a saloon. Quite a stretch of the 
ego, don’t you think? 

oo & 

‘‘Tf there is a person in this world I would 
take my hat off to, it is a young man or 
woman who is working his way thru col- 


lege.”’ 
MANAGER BEACH, 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 


oo 6 


The Beaver Brown. 
eet 


Of late the theme of Prof. Maeser’s psy- 
chology lessons has been ‘' Dot Baby of 
Mine.’”’ 


‘The other eveping little Meith declared 
his intentions of attending Polly’s-sock-full 
with the rest. 


Last week we had the pleasure of a short 
visit from Miss Mamie Ollerton, one of our 
former teachers. 


The first ball of this semester was held on 
the evening of the l7ith. An enjoyable time 
was had by all. 

+. 

‘*Tt never rains, but it pours’’ was re- 
marked by one of the students when he re- 


ceived two numbers of the WHITE AND 


BLUE at once. 


A photographer, with the necessary ap- 
pendages visited us last week, and went 
away with the entire grounds, Faculty Row, 
the Murdoek building, and all the students 
and teachers and their wives and babies 
earefully locked up in his wonderful box. 


_ We hope they will all get out soon. 


With the Children. Ellen. You got the 
best man in the world for our papa, didn’t 
you mamma? 

-_Mamma. Of course, dear. 

Ellen, (after a moment’s silence) Mamma, 
I’m never going to get married. 

Mamma. Why not? 

Ellen. Because you have the best man in 


the world, and if I can’t have the best I 


won’t have any. 


Dr. J. T. Miller recently made us a visit 
and-his lecture, delivered before the Polyso- 
phical Association, Friday, on the subject 
of ‘‘How to Keep Well:’’ the young men on 
Saturday morning, 
Saturday evening on ‘‘Temperaments and 


- How to Study Character,’’ and on Monday 


evening were all of so impressive and posi- 
tive a nature as to make a lasting impres- 
sion on the minds of those who listened to 
him. It is impossible to express our deep 
gratitude to him for his valuable and 
timely instructions. We sincerely hope this 
visit will not be his last. 


Oo 8 & 


Brigham H. Roberts lectures in the taber- 
nacle next Sunday evening, Feb. 2. 
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and the students on™ 


Things we Want to Know. 


Why it doesn’t snow? 

Why Prof. Wolfe spends so much time in 
College Hall? 

Why Brig Jarvis sits with the ’04’s? 

Why Dell Webb and Sylvester Broad- 
bent have to pass thru room D so often? 

Why our books will stray away from our 
desks? ) 

Why the students can’t study in room D? 


oo © 


The news of the soon return of the expedi- 
tion is welcomed by all, but their presence 
will be more weleomed. 


Chas. Broadbent is just home from Bluff. 
Diphtheria and other contagion closed his 
school. / 


Neff is delighted with the frozen tears 
nature has been shedding for us; in fact, he 
regrets that it doesn’t Snow all the time. 


Prof. Wolfe: ‘*Miss A——h locate the 
astragulus bone.”’ 

Miss-—h: ‘‘I think it a 
the head.’”’ 


small bone of 


One of the blanks filled out by a senior of 
a certain boarding place read thus:—‘‘We 
all keep the word of wisdom except Isaac 
B-— and he drinks a cup of hot water every 
morning for indigestion.’ 


Prest. of the ’07’s to first year student. 
‘‘ Don’t you want to join the Class of 1907?”’ 
First year. ** No.’’ 
‘* Why not? ’’ 
‘¢ Because I’m a Normal.”’ 


Prest. 
First year. 


Alpha Beta will appear in debate before 
the Literary Society, Saturday, Feb. 8 The 
question will be: ‘‘ Resolved, that it would 
not be good policy for the United States to 
grant a reduction of duties in Cuban sugar 
and tobacco;’’ ahd will be discussed by J. 
Allred, negative, F. Childs, affirmative. 


Memorial exercises for our late martyred 
President was held in the Academy, Jan. 
29, that being his fifty-ninth anniversary. 
The memorial address was. delivered by 
Apostle Reed Smoot, and inspiring music 
was furnished by the Academy brass band, 
orchestra and choir. All sensed the solemn- 
ity of the occassion, but accompanying this 
sadness was a feeling of thankfulness that 
the nation had produced such a man and 
that he had done what he has in shaping 
the destiny of the American nation. 


XY ; 
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Professor Tanner’s Theology Class. 


Captain Wooley. 
Philosopher Mendenhall. 
Reflective [rene, 
Cadet Jarvis. 

Modest Alice. 
Smiling Hannah. 
Accidental William. 
Prudent Hattie. 
Wise General Kilpack. 
Dear patient Dell B. 
Reserved Gee. 
Changeable Lester. 
Stately May. 
Thankful Matilda. 
Worthy Thomas. 


oo 8 


Pof. KE. S. Hinckley was in Salt Lake City 
Thursday and Friday, January 23rd and 
24th. 


A class in Organic Chemistry has lately 
been organized under the direction of Prof. 
Smoot. 


Through the efforts of Prof. Nelson an 
exenrsion of four hundred people came from 
Kureka to attend the Lulu Gates Concert. 


The new type-writing room is quite an im- 
provement over the old. We hope to see 
the day when this school will use a half 
dozen rooms like this one. 


Prof. Wolfe:—What is a lever? 

Student:—I ate some meat for breakfast 
and the gastric juice of my stomach is 
working onit. Is that a lever? 


A ’07 came in the type-writing room, and 

walking boldly up to one of the advanced 

. students in type-writing, said: ‘‘You are 

operating that telegraph machine quite 

rapidly. I don’t see how they can under- 
stand it, that fast.’’ 


The regular meeting of the Alpha Beta 
Debating Club met in College Hall Friday 
evening, January 17, and considered the 
following question: ‘*Resolved that the 
American school is a greater factor in edu- 
cation than the American press.’’ 

The affirmative speakers were, R. L. 
Woodward, champion, Horace Seerist and 
K. A. Nielson. The negative speakers were, 
A. L. Neff, champion, John O. Mellor and 
Dilworth Woolley. The decision was in 
favor of the affirmative side. 
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Girls, don’t use the Woodwork boy’s 
leveling sticks for kindling wood. . 


From the appearance of the new book- 
keeping class, the West will not want for 
book-keepers. 


College Student to Sub:—‘‘What priest- 
hood do you hold?’’ 
Sub:—‘' I’m a Sub Freshman.’’ 


On Tuesday the Theology hour was given 
to the various domestie ward offleers. All 
the students are now enrolled in one of the 
four wards. 


Mr. P.—Does an insurance company 
charge any more to insure when there is a 
lot of kids. 

Prof. K.—No. It is the property that is 
insured and not the kids. 


We can do more than we have done, 
And not be a whit the worse; 


It never was loving that emptied the heart, 


Nor giving that emptied the purse. 
Selected. 


Sehool boy:—Did you ever know about 
that baby that was fed on elephant’s milk 
and gained twenty pounds a day? : 

School-master, indignately:—No, I didn’t. 
Whose baby was it? Answer me or I'll 
thrash you. 

School boy:—The elephant’s baby. 


_ The floor in the Gymnasium is down and 
is now having a preparation put on it. he 
apparatus has arrived and it will only bea 
week or so before regular work will begin 
in that department. Mrs. Cluff will con- 
duct the ladie’s classes, and Prof. Swenson 
the gentlemen’s classes. 


U Three new cases for the Musuem have 
been made by the boys of the Woodwork 
Department. These cases are placed on the 
south side of the room and contain some of 
the choicest specimens that we have. The 
more common specimens have been taken 
down in the basement and occupy the, room 
that was used for Telegraphy. 


Anxious father:—Tommy, your teacher. 
says you are the poorest scholar in your 
class. 

Tommy:—That’s nothing. It is only be- 
cause I don’t answer all the questions she 
is asking every day. It is not wise to tell 
all you know to a woman even if she does 
happen to be a school teacher. 


¥ 
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evolution of society. 

There is another side to this question, 
which I want to speak of for a moment. It 
is the fact that only thru the prolongation 
of infancy does it become possible to edu- 
cate the young. Experiments show that as 
soon as a chick gets out of its shell, it can 
strike with its head and pick for food with 
just about as much accuracy as it can at 
any later period of its life; and that it can 
often catch insects on the wing the second 
or third time it tries, and sometimes without 
any trying, as well as it ever could later on. 
This is what we call instinct and we know 
how thoroly well-formed these instincts are 
in animals. Contrast for instance the brief 
time required by the little chick to get con- 
trol of its organs, with the time it takes the 
human young to do the same thing. It takes 
six months at least before the human baby 
ean begin to reach with any degree of cer- 
tainty at all, to say nothing about catching 
minute insects on the wing. It takes about 
six months to get even vague ideas of dis- 
tance before the baby knows enough to 
reach for anything. Even after it does be- 
gin to reach, it will over-reach and under- 
reach. It is as likely to reach for something 
beyond its arm asnot. The little chick has 
the co-ordination even to a limited degree 
of accuracy and refinement. 


Now we might think this a mistake in nat- 
ure; that there is a decided advantage on the 
part of the animal; and that it would be bet- 
ter if the human young started with more 
ability—with greater capacity along these 
directions. But if we look a little below the 
surface we shall see that itis this very ca- 
pacity with which the animals are born, that 
limits their development. Itis this which 
locks up, so to speak, their career and sets 
the bars which they cannot pass over. 
Just because they have ready made this in- 
stinect, which appears from the outset, there 
is no occasion, no opportunity for growth 
or development to any great extent. And 
this, for the reason that there is no motive 
for further growth. On the other hand, the 
very dependency of the young; the complete 


helplessness which makes it necessary for 


‘of capacity. 


him to aequire all these powers; and, in ac- 
quiring them, learn so many other things,— 
teaches him to struggle—teaches him the 
meaning of desire and effort and hope, and 
the use of memory and imagination in plan- 
ning and constructing. 

To be an unlearned being, is, in other 
words, to have an infinite vista of future 
capacity and development open before one; 
while to be born with powers ready made 
and complete, means a limitation, an arrest 
Moreover, it is this helpless- 
ness, this fact that all have to be taught 
which gives the opportunity for variation 
and therefore for progress. The animal has 
to do with the same thing in practically 
the same way, because it is by in- 
stinct he goes ahead and _ operates; 
very much like a machine. But just 
because we have to learn things, we 
can select our means and methods of doing 
—adapting means to ends: and such growth, 
—with the selection and adaptation of 
means to ends, there comes the capacity, we 
might almost say the certainty. So whether 
we look at it from the standpoint of influence 
upon the parent and society, or from the 
standpoint of effect on the development of 
the young themselves, I think we shall come 
to the conclusion that this fact of helpless- 
ness, the long continued period of social 
dependence during which the child needs the 
guidance and direction of others, is a thing 
of exceedingly great importance-—of even 
great moral and spiritual importance. And 
so it was that I said there is a good deal of 
meaning in the fact that the child has to 
learn the use of his physical organs, learn 
to see, to hear, to walk and to talk. All 
these things, which are habits with us, which 
are automatic, which have become second 
nature, have to be acquired by the child. 

There is no doubt that the child is deaf 
for a very short time at least after birth, 
and he cannot see objects; perhaps it can 
begin to distinguish light from darkness, 
but that is a thing very different from see- 
ing, observing and recognizing things. To 
see is just as much a habit that has to be 
acquired as is walking and talking. I[f I 
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those few is after all in a way to make about 
all the socialadaptation. He has to learn 
politeness, courtesy, the social functions. 
Then he has to learn the matter of sitting at 
the table properly, using his knife and fork 
and spoon properly, observing the social 
way of asking for food. and _ saying, 
‘Thank you”’ and ‘‘If you please’’—things 
which are elementary andtrivial to us. Per- 
haps if we think of these things at all, it is 
with the feeling that they do not amount to 
much; but for a child they really mean in- 
troduction into the social world: for in 
forming these little habits, he is getting 
the rudiments of social adaptation. So of 
course he also has to learn to understand 
the wishes and ideas of others and accom- 
modate himself to them. He must learn al- 
so to take the initiative in certain little 
things to begin to do for himself and to do 
things for others. And while his social 
world is a very miniature one, I think there 
are very few typical social relations to which 
the child is not introdueced—and introduced 
moreover in avery intimate and close way— 
‘ during these years. 

If in the earlier period he has been mak- 
ing acquaintance with his body, he is in this 
period making acquaintance with the people 
around him. It is now people and his rela- 
tions to people that are of the utmost in- 
terest to him. He has not much intellectual 
power and intelligence. We do not send 
him to school to learn things for the sake 
of learning. If he goes to school at all it is 
to the kindergarten, where the main thot 
and idea is that of proper social relations 
with others. What we want him to learn 
most of all are the social lessons of kind- 
ness, politeness, and ability to do things 
with others, and to take the lead when it is 
the time to take the lead. It is accredited 
by some that the Battle of Waterloo was 
really won on the playgrounds of Eton and 
Rugby in the English public schools. This 
means, of course, that in the social disci- 
pline of sports and games the young learn 


of youth, taking its life out of the personal 
relations of children with each other and 
with their parents. The unconscious moral 
training which children get in making these 
social adjustments find adaptations, if they 
live in a favored and happy family environ- 
ment, is perhaps the deepest moral educa- 
tion which they ever get; an education, 
which goes down to the very fibers of their 
being and which stays by them when things 
which they have learned in a semi-conscious 
and deliberate way pass away. We have, 
inmy opinion, pretty good reasons for sup- 
posing that if, during the first seven years 
of their lives, we could get for all children 
a perfectly ideal sovial environment,—one 
which should bring them into right relations 
with others and guide properly their 
thots and imaginations. We should suc- 
ceed in giving them a tremendous start in 
the right direction. We should form social 
instincts and habits of helpfulness which 
would carry them very-far in the later years 
of life. 

What might be called the mental side, the 
really essential feature of this period be- 
tween the ages of two and a half and six or 
seven, is the development of fancy or imagi- 
nation. I spoke a good deal about images 
and image-making this afternoon, but I wish 
to follow up that same thot along a litttle 
different line here this evening. 


When the child gets along to about two 
years of age,'say, he has become acquainted 
with a good many physical objects, and 
with the uses to which they are put.. Tbe 
latter idea is the more important. To a lit- 
tle child the object is what he can do with 
it. Some of the studies made of children 
have been directed to seeing how they define 
things. Even older children begin gen- 
erally by defining objects from the stand- 
point of the use function or activity of the 
thing. Smaller children seem to have no 
idea of things excepting in terms of their 
use. A hat is something to be put on, and 
when the child sees the hat, he puts it on. 


both to follow and to lead. They learn to 
work together for a common cause; and this 


community of effort goes back to the period 


A doorknob is something to be turned, and 
if he can get hold of one he will turn it. 
But having reached this power, his range 


